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most deadly of the Empire's foes waited their chance of striking
a blow. In 1211 began the great Mongol conquest under Ghenghis
Khan, who had helped the Chinese against the Kins, but who
now rapidly overran Chihli, Shensi, Shansi and then Honan.
His successor, Kublai, invaded the south, conquered Yunnan
and annexed Burma. In 1280 the Mongols had wrested the rule
of the Empire from the Chinese and were not to be overthrown
until 1368. It was the Mongol, Kublai Khan, who received Marco
Polo and about whose court we are thus able to gather some
interesting information. The year 1356 saw the beginning of the
downfall of the Mongols, when the leader of the Chinese rebellion,
Chu, captured Nanking. Central China was soon reconquered
and in 1368 the Chinese found themselves once again their own
rulers.
The Ming Dynasty sat on the imperial throne from 1368 to
1644. The new House in 1421 transferred the capital of the
Empire from Ying Tien (Nanking) to Pei P'ing (Peking). During
the fifteenth century the Mongols made another bid for power
by invading China with some measure of success. The sixteenth
century is worthy of note in that it witnessed the real beginnings
of relationship between China and European nations. The
Portuguese reached Canton and in 1550 or thereabouts were
allowed to settle in Macao. The Spaniards, English and Dutch
soon followed in the track of the Portuguese merchants in a bid
for Chinese trade. Meanwhile the Chinese were yet again occu-
pied with Mongol incursions on the north. Along the coast the
Japanese continued their hostile raids and captured many towns.
Towards the end of the century the powerful Ming Dynasty
began to decline. Foreign elements were creeping in: the
Dutch had settled in Formosa, the English had penetrated to
Canton and Jesuit missionaries of different nationalities were
rapidly gaining ground. With so much to occupy them the
Ming emperors ultimately fell victims to Manchu tribes who
invaded the Liaotung Peninsula in 1618 from the north-east
and set up a capital of their own at Moukden. Subsequently
Peking was captured and the Manchus were the rulers of China
from 1644 until 1912. This history of these years is very largely
concerned with further attempts on the part of the English,
Dutch and Russians to secure closer relations with China, prin-
cipally for trade purposes. Embassies from Russia, Holland
and Britain met with very little success owing to the many
formalities expected of them when approaching the person of
the Emperor. In the eighteenth century the Emperor Ch'ien
Lung exacted tribute from Burma and warred with the Gurkhas
of Nepal in 1790. In 1793 he gave the British permission to